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THE CONDITION OF JEWISH PRISONERS. 


OrTEN has it been our painful task to notice, in our columns, the 
neglected state of education among our brethren; and often have 
we taken the opportunity of reiterating the truism, that education 
| is the only means which can lead to a lasting moral improvement 


cation must begin with the young; and, although, it is well 
known that the simplest and most efficacious mode of educating 
children, would be to educate their parents; yet, in reality, that 


mode is not very practicable, for reasons so obvious, that we deem | 


| it unnecessary to detail them. 
It would, however, be a censurable regardlessness of what 

™ concerns us the nearest, were we to direct all our attention to 

the rismg generation solely, without casting a moment’s reflection | 
on the one that surrounds us— were we to ponder only on those 
in whom we live, to. the exclusion of those with whom we live. | 
To attack an evil at its root, must be allowed to be a sound | 


® remedial operation ; but to attempt to repress the growth of an || 


evil at the root, and at the same time to neglect the healthy con- 
dition of the branches is not indicative of a skilful gardener. 
The task of implanting and cultivating the good, and protecting 
it against intruding corruption, we can easily perceive, is a 
pleasanter task than that of grappling with vice and depravity, © 
| which, like the Hydra, will unceasingly present to our view some 
new excrescence at the very moment we imagine ourselves to 
have eradicated an old one. The ways of vice are dark and 
tortuous, while those of virtue are obvious and simple. It is. 


easy to trace out the path of righteousness. It needs neither our | 


ascending to heights above human conception, nor our diving into 
| the depths of hidden mysteries. But to unravel the labyrinthine — 
| Windings of corruption, where we have to encounter invidious 
attacks from the secret lurking-places of evil, requires an indefati- 
gable perseverance, and an undaunted courage. And yet we 
‘cannot forego this latter arduous work, if we are truly solicitous 
that all should be well with us. In striving to win the futare 
generation to a better career, we must be careful not to neglect 


the present one. It is a sacred duty to lead the young in the | 


path of virtue, and to guard them against straying from it; but it 
's'a duty not less incumbent upon us to lead those that have 
‘Stayed from the right path, to a knowledge of their error, and 
‘0 a determination of returning to the lawful road which they 
pave quitted through a misguided understanding. anes 
It is with this view, that we should look on the condition of | 
those unfortunate brethren, who could so far forget their human 


dignity as to degrade themselves by actions which render them | 


obnoxious to the penalties of the law. It would be cruelty, 
Upardonable cruelty, to give them up as lost, or to reject them 
‘Tom our communion. He who errs ought to be corrected, but 
Hot despised, and for ever abandoned to his error, We are, 
therefore, surprised to find in what neglect the condition of Jewish 
Convicts has been hitherto allowed to remain by our authorities. 
tis a curious fact, that those from whom we are justified to 
“Xpect that the improvement of their brethren should chiefly 
*Nginate, so often pass by the most favourable opportunities of | 


giving effect to the authority which they hold. Surely, a man 
who suffers in prison for the misdeeds which his errors or his — 


corrupted heart have induced him to perpetrate; surely, such a 
man would listen with the utmost attention to true words of 


morality, while he is constantly reminded of the sad results of 


|| iniquity. The dull prison walls, whose gloominess we might 
of the lower classes of our co-religionists. It is true, that edu- | 


almost term the reflection of the souls and hearts of its inmates, | 
unenlightened by the brightening rays of goodliness ; the solitude 


| of the prisoner, calculated to reproduce before the mind of the 
convict the scenes of his past life, and to picture to him the days 


to come, when he would regain his liberty ; bis separation from — 
his fellow-creatures naturally leading him to reflect upon himself, 
and, if he is not utterly corrupt, to enter into frequent communi- 


cations with his heavenly Father, who listens to the prayers of all 
-and every one of his creatures, and ‘‘has no pleasure inthe _ 
death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and — 


live’—all these circumstances peculiarly adapt the situation of a — 
convict for the reception of moral instruction, and ought to excite — 
the attention of the authorities, who have to watch over the pro- — 
gress of morality. Can there be any one who stands more in 


need of religious and moral instruction, than he whom the very 
air which he-breathes reminds him of his deficiency in that 


respect? Shall a man, when he has once committed an act that 
deprives him for a time of the society of his fellow-creatures, be 
left to remain for ever unfit for intercourse with his fellow- 
religionists, or ought we not rather to profit by this opportunity 
in order to strengthen his mind in the principles of morality, 


_while at the same time we might procure him in his solitary 


confinement, that wholesome consolation which cannot fail to be 
derived from the lessons of religion with which we might instruct — 


him, 


The more we are convinced that such should be the case, the 
more we feel it to be an incumbent duty that the spiritual con- 


| dition of erring men should meet with due attention; the heavier 


is the censure which falls upon our authorities for leaving the 
Jewish convicts utterly bereft of any religious solace. We have 


heard of an instance where one of these unfortunate beings 
applied for a prayer-book. Why, this very fact is quite sufficient | 


to show, with what unpardonable negligence this class of our 
co-religionists has hitherto been treated. Our Christian breth- 
ren procure for their convicts all the comforts of religion ; they 


attend service every Sunday, and thus have an opportunity of 


hearing words of consolation and encouragement to better their 


-conduct—and the Jew has not even a book of devotion to edify 


his soul in an hour of trouble, and to teach him the way in 
which to address his Creator, Why we have thus kept so far 
behind our Christian neighijpars,it is impossible for us to dis- 
cover; but that we have, Pan undeniable fact, and it urgently — 
calls for the intercession of the proper authorities. Having 
brought the circumstance under the notice of our readers, we 
may, perhaps, be allowed to offer our suggestion on the subject. 

We deem it proper that there should be a person appointed 
who would have to visit the convicts regularly, to converse with 
them on their condition, and to lead their minds to reflection. 
We do not think it necessary that a new office should be created 
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for the purpose; but some of our actual officers might be charged 
with this duty. 
We hope that the subject only needs to be mentioned, and that 
our authorities will at once be alive to the injury they have hitherto 
done to Jewish convicts. Further than providing them with 
Mazoth (bread) for the Passover, they have never been thought 


of. We trust that the observations we have penned in their behalf 
will lead to a careful consideration of the subject, and ultimately | 


procure for our unfortunate brethren who languish in prison, 
those comforts of which they are so much in want. By these 


means, when we not only nurture the young branches of our 


community and train them in the knowledge of what is right, 
but also take care that where evil propensities have manifested 
themselves, they should be suppressed and give room to a better 
understanding — by these means only we can approach the day 
when ‘‘the iniquity of Israel shall be sought for, and there 
shall be none; and the sins of Judah, and they shall not be 


— 


~ Serene Highness, Most Gracious Lord !—I should not hesitate 
to transmit to your highness my reflections on Bonnet,* if they 


did not exist as yet rather in my mind than upon paper. The 


-dittle I have written down consists of fragmentary notes, unfit to | 
meet the eye of the enlightened philosopher. J sincerely hope ! 
there will be no necessity for arranging and working them out ! 
any further. But in order to meet the command of your serene 


highness, I shall produce of my notes what I consider to be 


“necessary to answer the questions you have put to me, trusting | 
that the open and candid confession which I am going to lay 
before you may not fall into the hands of any person to whom it || 


might cause vexation, or afford an opportunity for abuse. 


: i ROT QvEsTiIon. — What reason has a philosopher, living | 
under the Mosaic Law, for accepting the historical proofs of the | 


Old Testament and rejecting those of the New 

Serene Highness,—-I cannot put my trust in a testimony 
in my conviction, is contradictory to a plain irrefutable truth. 
_ According to the doctrine of the New Testament I am to believe, 


in order to obtain my eternal salvation—(1.) ina Trinity of the : 


Godhead; (2.) in the Incarnation of a Deity . (3.) in the suffering 


of one person of the Godhead, who has divested himself of His’ 


divine majesty ; 4. in the satisfaction afforded to the first person 


in the Godhead through the suffering and the death of the humili-— 


ated second person ; and in similar other assertions. i 
Now, I have neither the power nor the wish to force my 
judgment, as a rule, upon any rational being. Who am I, in- 
significant being, that I should presume upon doing such. But, 
as for myself, | cannot accept truth, otherwise than according to 
_ my own conviction ; and I must confess, that the above-mentioned 
dogmas appear to me diametrically opposed to the first principles 


of human knowledge ; and as I cannot make them harmonise Testament tells us anything of it. Adam sinned and died; his 


with any thing that reason and reflection upon the nature and the 


qualities of the godhead have taught me, I am compelled to reject. | 


those assertions. Were I to find such doctrines in the Old 
Testament, | should be obliged to reject the Old Testament like- 
__wise ; and if, in order to convince me, a worker of miracles were to 


resuscitate before my eyes all the dead that have been buried for 
centuries, | would say, ‘ This worker of miracles has resuscitated 


the dead; but his doctrines I cannot accept.” I do not find 
anything contrary to reason in, and it is from this cause that I can 
firmly rely upon the historical authenticity which all of us attri- 
bute to, the writings of the Old Testament. The distinction I 


* M. Bonnet, a contemporary philosopher of Geneva, and a correspondent 


of Mendelssohn, wrote a work, “ Recherches sur les Preuves du Christian- 


isme,” to which this letter refers —Translator, 


| that according to the secret doctrines of some excelle 


human additions... Agreeably to the principle of 


with my ownreligion. 


MOSES MENDELSSOHN’S LETTER TO THE HERE- 
DITARY PRINCE OF BRUNSWICK-WOLFENBUT- || 


ligion:— 


wh ich : 


establish between the books of the Old Testament anq those 


the New, is this,—the former are in accordance with 
sophical conviction—or at least do not run contrary 
latter require a belief which I cannot afford. I am 


my Philo. 
to it; the 
well aware 
nt men who 
on, all those 
clared to be 


sophers, which is beginning to be publicly diffused in England, 


the author of the Christian faith was a man like the rest of us 
but sent and inspired by God, about the same as the author of 
the Jewish religion, or greater, and he had received the immeg;. 


are sincere friends of truth and of the Christian religi 
dogmas, apparently contrary to sound reason, are de 


| ate mission from God to reinstate the old natural religion jp jt, 
| sacred rights, to instruct mankind of their duties and of future 


felicity, and to confirm his doctrine by supernatural miracles 
M. Bonnet has shewn his religion only in this advantageous light: 
and although it cannot be proved that he considers to be trie 
what he passes over with silence, yet | am obliged to suppose it, in 
order to compare the Christian faith of the unitarian Christian — 


~ [submit the following to the reformers of the dominant re. 


1. They. must not, as M. Bonnet has done, lay down as a 


| fundamental principle, that Judaism, and still more, the natural 
religion, is insufficient for the attainment of man’s future felicity. 


As all men must be destined by their Creator for eternal happiness, 
an exclusive religion cannot be the true one. I venture to make 
this assertion the criterion in matters of religion. <A revelation 
which claims exclusiveness for salvation cannot be the true one, 


because it does not harmonise with the intentions of an all- 


merciful Creator. According to the improved form which these 


| teachers have imparted to religion, they have not the slightest 
‘reason for such exclusiveness. If the author of the religion 


had merely the mission and intention to reinstate natural 
religion in its rights, and to assure mankind of its future beati- 


tude, it must be sufficient for my own salvation to live in accord- 


ance with the dictates of natural religion, and to accept with 
all my heart, the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. The 
belief, however, that a certain human teacher was charged with 
a divine mission, corroborating that doctrine by miracles, can 


“never constitute a necessary condition of my salvation. 


2. The perpetuity of punishment will, 1 hope, find no place in 
that purified system. But I should desire, likewise, an alteration 
respecting the doctrine of satisfying divine justice by punishment. 


Divine justice requires no satisfaction, but a punishment, a chas- 
tisement for the welfare of the sinner, As soon as the punish. 


ment is no longer indispensable for the eternal good of the sinner, 


|. that punishment will be dispensed with. 


3. That an innocent person bear the guilt of another, even if 
he took it upon himself voluntarily, can, to my idea, nob be 


permitted in the kingdom of God, by the supremely Just Being. 


From this proposition, likewise, some necessary ameliorations may 
be inferred, which will easily be discovered. 


4. As to the original sin, neither sound reason, nor the Old 
descendants sin and die; but by his fall, virtue has not become 
inaccessible to them, nor have they fallen thereby into the power 
of Satan, 

5. Concerning Satan and the evil spirits, I desire to e0)° - 
liberty of believing what is in accordance with my reason. . 
Old Testament says nothing on these points but what ma 
rationally explained. : in 

6. The author of the Christian religion has never % a 
express terms, that it was his wish to abolish the Mosaic ans 
to free the Jews from the observance thereof. I have oo 
nothing of this kind in any of the vangelists. Nay, It has the 
a subject of doubt to the apostles and disciples, whether 


| 
heathens who were converted, were not obliged to acc? 


Mosaic law, and to undergo circumcision. But it was T° 
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not to impose too great a burden upon the heathens (History of 


the Apostles) ; a resolution fully in accordance with the doctrine of | 
the Rabbins, which [ quoted in my letter to Lavater. But for 


Jews, even if they assume Christianity, I find in the New Testa- 
ment no well-founded dispensation from the law of Moses. The 
apostle. himself circumcised Timotheus. | may take it then for 
granted, that there exists no authority for me, by which I might 
be exempted from the observance of the Mosaic law. - 


If these propositions with their inferences be granted, if the 


fundamental doctrines of the religion be rectified, and if the | 


writings of the New Testament be expounded and explained 


according to the spirit of the above propositions, we shall obtain - 


a religion of which Christians and Jews may equally participate. 
Under these conditions, the adherents of Judaism can have po 
objection that there was once a prophet sent by God charged 
with a mission not to abolish the Law of Moses, but to preach 


to the degraded human race, the sacred doctrines of virtue and of | 


retribution hereafter; but, on the other hand, the successors of Jesus 


will be satisfied that only those doctrines be accepted and dif- 
fused, which the author of their religion had the avocation of 


diffusing. If the divine character of that mission be acknow- 


difference, whether that divine character is acknowledged, or 
questioned, or even denied. I cannot repeat it too often, that 
everything depends upon the logical truth of the doctrine, and 
upon the historical truth of the mission. 


SECOND Question.— What are the reasons for which a 


Jewish philosopher rejects the testimonies of the Christian faith, | 
which occur in the Old Testament, and which are accepted as | 


divine inspirations among the Mosaic Laws? 


I have read all those passages in the Old Testament, upon | 


| which the truth of that faith is said to rest. I have read them 


with attention, and in their connection, more than once. How - 
inexpressibly miserable would the destiny of men be, if the || 
|| “ but if you will have the kindness to show me the works of Coper- | 
‘|| nicus, I will peruse them in some retired corner of the room. I. 
perceive that my presence, and my desire of availing myself of the 


eternal salvation of the whole human genus were to depend upon 
the interpretation of some obscure passages in a book which has 


been written for a certain people in Asia in times immemorial, — 
in a foreign and now dead language. 1 may say, I understand |} 
the language of the original text, as well as any of my con- 


temporaries, Hebrew 
| 

To me, those passages do not appear to bear the smallest 
vestige of a proof. 
my assertion true? ‘The interpretations of those passages by 
the theologians, seem to me in many places evidently wrong, and 
in all others forced and arbitrary. I am pleased to fizd that 
» modern expounders, who set about interpreting the Bible with 
taste and philosophy, have given up many a passage which 


being, as it were, my second mother- 


| fomerly was considered to be conclusive. I for my part, take | 


the liberty of looking upon these disputes concerning the inter- 
pretation of some scriptural passages, as upon a a 
amusement, which [ myself sometimes enjoy. May God show 


mercy to my soul! but I cannot decipher the cause of my 


eternal salvation out of the enigmatic dreams of Daniel, nor can 
-Lexpound it out of the sublime poetry of a prophet. _ Those 
| Writings have been conceived to animate our hearts, not to instruct 

Serene Prince,—I am afraid I have allowed my pen too free a 


course; and I should be inconsolable, if I had the misfortune of. 
drawing” upon “myself your displeasure by my candour and open- 


ness. [ here break off, and await my fate with painful im- 
patience. To Him who looketh into our hearts, it is known, that 
I seek after truth with sincerity, and that it 1s my unalterable 
desire never to cause vexation to any rational being. As long as 
I shall live, I shall endeavour anxiously to avoid any public or 
private disputes concerning these topics. — Your Highness’s noble 
mind, convinces me that you expect sincerity from me, and 
that you give me credit for never making an obnoxious use of the 
above opinions. 1 despise the worthless disposition of those 


Am I, perhaps, blinded by prejudice, or is — 


sort of learned | 


-usurer could cover the body of a learned mathematician.” 
why not?” remarked a third; “they learn nothing else than to | 
count and to calculate, and those occupations are surely akin to mathe- 


| treasures of science, in o:der to develop his genius, 
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freethinkers, who experience a malicious pleasure in disturbing 
the contentment of the innocent; and I only pity the zealot, who 
does so from a mistaken conscience. I take, therefore, the 
liberty of entreating your Highness to annihilate this letter, lest 
it fall into the hands of a man who might abuse it, or who from 
his calling might consider it to be his duty to provoke a dispute. 
Our common Father, who judges us according to our conscience; 
can reject no heart that loves him with fervour, and whose errors 


are caused by ignorance not by malice. May the Giver of all | 


good bestow upon your highness all the blessings which I, toge- 


ther with all the admirers of great virtues, sincerely wish that 


I am, etc., 


you may enjoy. | 
Moses MENDELSSOHN. 


‘THE JEWISH MATHEMATICIAN. 


In the Royal Library of Warsaw, which is generally frequented by | 
the sons of noblemen, or rich citizens only, who almost exclusively — 
‘fill the Schools, the Lyceums, and the Museums—in the’ Royal 


Library of Warsaw, the appearance of a stranger one day caused great 
excitement, This stranger was a young Jew, who, entering in his black 


{| cafian, and with his long hair flowing down in dark curls, greatly 
_ledged, it will be all the better; but in religion it will make no— 


surprised the students in the reading-room, who were not accustomed 


to see in that locality an individual of a race which they despised and 


“ Why are Jews admitted here?” asked one. “If this infidel 
should take his seat by the side of me,” declared a second, ‘I shall 


leave the room.” infects the very air,” remarked a third. “ If 
we suffer this one,” added a fourth, “ we shall soon have the library 


filled with Jews,” 
- While the young noblemen were thus giving vent to their sentiments— 


the natural results of the prejudices which they had imbived in par! : 
years—the secretary approached the youthful Israelite, and said, with 


“ What is it you wish, sir? I must tell you, that our library is but 
very scantily furnished with Hebrew books.” 
‘Il am not come to ask for Hebrew books,” answered the Hebrew; 


treasures of the library, are not very agreeable to the generality of your 


The excitement which the entrance of the Jew had created increased 


Who. 


when he was heard to pronounce the name of Copernicus, 
“Where will science hide itself next?’ observed one, 

would have thought,” said another, “ that the black garment of a 

“* And 


The secretary could easily see that the presence of a Jew among 
the Catholic nobles would be generally looked on with a feeling of 


uneasiness; he wished, therefore, to dismiss the stranger in the most — 


~ “T much regret,” said he, “ not being able to comply with your 
request. All our works of Copernicus are, at the present moment, in 
the house of our Professor of Astronomy.” a 
A bitter smile on the lips of the Jew indicated that he conceived the 


real motive of this refusal. He bowed, however, to the secretafy, and 
| turned back towards the door. | | | | 


“ Stop, Abraham Stern,” said a voice that came from a grave divine; — 


‘6 and you,” continued the same person, addressing himself to the 
val , bring him the books that he asks for.” nce 
secretary, Oring him the books that he asks for. 


The man who interceded in favour of the young scholar was the 


celebrated Staszvc, the President of the Society of the Friends of 
Knowledge, at Warsaw, a statesman not less enlightened than he was 


just and generous. 


“ Gentlemen,” said he, addressing the students in the library, “ this 


young man is an excellent mathematician, and my profege. He used 
to live at Ilrubieszow, in the palatinate of Lublin, maintaining himself 
honestly by the trade of watchmaker, in which capacity he made 
several considerable improvements in the movements of clocks, Having 
made his acquaintance, I thought it my duty to open to him all the 
One day, his 
studies and productions may benefit our country. I know the gene- 
rous character of the Poles, and Iam convinced that you will in no 
way impede the studies and researches of this young mau.” 
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These words had the desired effect in changing the minds of the | priest joined hands ; and tears of admiration and of gratitude 


readers. They made room for him, and offered him pens, ink, and 
paper. They gradually became accustomed to his presence; and the 
Catholic nobles soon’gained the conviction, that all the workmen in the 
field of science form but one great family. 
The expectations of Staszyc’ were fully justified in the course of 
events. Abraham Stern, born of poor parents at Hrubieszow, a small 
town in the palatinate of Lublin, in the year 1769, by his talents and 
his exertion, rose above the usual sphere of his co-religionists. Having 
attained to celebrity by several inventions, he was sent for by the 
Emperor Alexander to assist at a Committee, who were to occupy 
themselves with the regulation of Jewish affairs in Poland. Though 
_ he was admitted into the most distinguished circles, and had become a 


member of the Society of the Friends of Knowledge, at Warsaw, he | 


yet never changed his original Polish costume. 
This clever mathematician, besides introducing several improvements 


in clocks and watches, invented a moveable triangle as a substitute for | 


the surveying-board, used in land-surveying. 

It would be interesting, as well as useful, to know the first idea which 
has led a superior personage to his researches. Generally we only 
know the results of: such ideas, without. being aware of the number of 
phases through which such an ingenious thought had to pass, and 
without suspecting the generous motive which excites and upholds the 

courage of the inventor. The following accounts we have gathered 
from such men as had the good fortune to be personally acquainted 
with the subject of our sketch. 


was deeply moved to see the laborious works of the Polish peasants, 
who are obliged to work four or five days in the week to earn a bit of 
a very inferior sort of bread. 
the manner, in which they have to work, which will excite the com- 
passion of any human being, whose feelings have not been stifled by 


prejudice and impiety. : 
hood of Hrubieszow, four or six peasants thrashing corn from morning 
ll night, under the superintendence of an overseer armed with a whip. 
He compared the exertions of six men with, the small quantity of corn 
which they cleared, and was surprised that so considerable a force 
should be employed to produce so insignificant a result. a 


Pondering on this, he resorted to his science in order to contrive | 


some means which; while it would do away with ‘a toilsome work, 
would at the same time offer real advantages to the proprietors of land. 
This was his first impulse. Compassion directed his researches; the 
desire of doing good inspired him with courage. For the repose of the 
nights which he sacrificed to his studies, for his rising with the early 
sun, for his arduous toil, for the privations that he imposed upon him- 


self, and the hunger that he suffered, he found a consolation in the idea — 
that his exertions would lead him to an invention calculated to soften . 


the pains of millions of his fellow-creatures. .With so noble a motive, 
he could not fail to.succeed. His labours were crowned with full 
success; and a machine of his invention soon substituted the work of 


men in sepatating the corn from the straw. Now there is hardly a 


_ One day Stern happened to read in a journal the account of a 
suicide committed by the cashier of a considerable house, who had 
always been known as a man of probity, economy, and orderly con- 
duct. Inquiring into the causes that could have induced that man to 
commit such an action, Stern was informed, that, in making up the 
account, he had made a mistake, by which a deficit was shown, which, 
in reality, did not exist. Accuracy in accounts is the honour of a 
cashier; an involuntary mistake had here caused the death of a respect- 
able man and father of a family. | | , 


labourer in Poland that does not use this simple and ingenious con- 


This fatal accident made so deep an impression on Stern’s mind, } 


that he began to retlect whether it would be possible to invent a ma- 


chine which, by its mathematical correctness, might be used to prove — 


accounts. Having once conceived the idea, he set to work about it. 


But many projects did he make and reject, and many years of labour | 


did he spend before he, at last, found the solution of the problem. A 
small machine wil perform, in a few seconds, any of tle four funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic. | | 

But what use did Stern make of his important invention? Did he, 
as Others would have done, take it to princes, monarchs, or the mighty ? 
He might have dune so. He might have profited by his happy idea, 
and have secured to himself the monopoly of the instrument. But 
such were not his sentiments. tle well remembered the man who had 
first held out to him a helping hand, and procured for him the admis- 
sion to libraries and museums. ‘T’o that man—to Staszyc—he went 
offering hin his machine as a token of gratitude. The Jew and thie 


respect and admiration for a Jew, 


Whenever this illustrious mathematician passed through a village, he | 


But it is not so much the time, even, as |} 


If glory had been Stern’s sole motive, he might now, as he enjoyed 


Mingli 


in an affectionate union, cemented a friendship between the Cathol 
ie 


priest and the learned Hebrew. 

Staszye regarded Stern’s invention as a triumph for his 
encouragement for the Jews, and the means of uniting the 
different creeds, Being the President of the Society of th 
Knowledge, he proposed to that assemblage of most emi 
ages, to receive Stern as a member of their body. Some murmurin 
arose_against his proposal; and one voice loudly protested, Staszves 
indignation elicited from him an eloquent oration, by which he rs ‘. 
over to his side an overwhelming majority; and Abraham Stern w 
received as a member of the Society with loud acclamations. Before . 
general meeting, he was to explain his ingenious invention : 


“ountry, an 
followers of 
e Fr lends of 
nent person. 


condition was made to him respecting his appearance, Te might 
come in his black caftan, his long hair, his beard, and his oddly. 
fashioned hat. 


On the day appointed, the great hall was filled with spectators. The 
galleries were occupied by ladies; the centre of the hall by bishops 
palatines, Jearned men, and nobles; and a great multitude pressed - 
from all sides. When Stern entered, the hall echoed with applause 
and the ladies waved their handkerchiefs. It was the first occasion 
where, in Poland, all ranks and creeds united in the sentiment of 


‘In order to show the working and the correctness of the machine 
Stern asked some of the spectators for problems. He arranged tie 


| figures, turned the handle, and the machine showed the answer, The 


most clever arithmetician could not rival the rapidity and correctness of 
The Prince Radziwill, who was celebrated for his proficiency ip 


calculation, at first attempted, in the presence of the Emperor Alex. 
ander, to compete with the machine. But he was at last. obliged to 


acknowledge the superiority of the instrument, which he did in cor. 


dially shaking Stern’s hand. 
his feelinys were roused when he observed, in the neighbour- |]. 


From that time Stern became a fashionable personage. In the most 
distinguished circles, the celebrated mechanic was invited to be present; 
and his Polish costume, so far from being offensive, was honoured and 


that to its full extent, have reposed on his laurels. But his mind 
could not remain inactive. He saw how much time and trouble there 


| was expended in surveying level plains. He searched whether a machine 


could not in this, likewise, perform the operations which men performed 


with so much pains; and again his researches were crowned with 


success. 

_ I was present when the first experiment with that machine was made 
in the court-yard of the palace at Warsaw, in the presence of Pro- 
fessor Skrodzki, and some of his disciples. ‘The little car was not 
larger than a child’s play-thing. It was driven along with the greatest 
speed imaginable. The motion of its wheels acted upon a kind of 


needle, which marked upon apiece of paper the way that had been 


traversed. hus, after the lapse of a few minutes, we saw on the 


_ paper the whole plan of the court-yard. | 


Being summoned by the Emperor Alexander to join a Committee 
who were to prepare a plan of reforms regarding the Polish Jews, 


| Abraham Stern opposed every innovation; and we think he was night. 
All those who have hitherto occupied themselves with the Polish Jews 


wanted to do first what they ought to do last. Ra | 
They generally want to reform the public worship, and abolish 

superstitious practices. This ought to be left to time and the 

efforts of the Jews themselves. For the government, it is only t 


| refrain from oppressing and persecuting them; when the Jews shal! 


be free, they will forget the errors of slaves. Thus Stern demandet, 
that, above all, the law should be altered that considered the Jews 
Abraham Stern died at an advanced age, esteemed and venerated Y 
his co-religionists, and admired by the Poles of all ranks and of 
creeds. He belonged to that small number of individuals gig 
profound knowledge with truly religious sentiments. Study,.¥0r 
and prayer, were his occupations. In his poor cottage at Hrubiesz0 ‘ 
he was the same as he was in the palaces of princes and monart : 
Extreme modesty, the most candid frankness, the strictest adherence” 
the precepts of his faith, and the most scrupulous probity — these . 
the characteristics of Abraham Stern, whom we place 4s ” 
before our readers.— From the French of Czynski. 


He that does not know those things which are of eh he 
necessity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, whate 

may know besides.— 7llotson. 
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DarMsTADT, August.— EMANCIPATION oF THE Jews. — 
By a late decree of the government, the free exercise of ‘all 
religions is granted, and equal political rights insured to the pro- 
fessors of all creeds. The only countries of Germany where the 
entire equalisation of the Jew 
Baden, Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Saxony, and the Saxon Duchies 
Mecklenburg, Hanover, the: four free cities, and the Austrian | 
territories. — Allgemeine Zeit. des Jud. 


VieNNA.—INTERMARRIAGES BETWEEN Jews anp 
TIANS.—aA law is now under the consideration of the National 
Diet, by which marriages are to be considered as merely civil 
contracts, and consequently the intermarriages between any 
religious sects will be lawful. If parties of different creeds 
marry, the religion which the children are to follow, depends on 
mutual agreement, but if no such agreement is made, the sons 
are to follow the religious profession of the father, and the 
daughters that of tue mother. Divorces are likewise to be 
reculated by the civil authorities—Jbid. 


~ 


. 


‘THE REV. A. P. MENDES OF MONTEGO BAY. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. | 
se Montego Bay, Jamaica, 4th August, 1848, 


s has not yet been pronounced, are || 


-. $ir,—A letter has appeared in one of the recent numbers of | 


your valuable publication, dated from this place, in which some | 


| expressions occur which might possibly be misunderstood by 
| persons at a distance, and tend to excite an unjust and unmerited | 
prejudice against our worthy minister, the Rev. A. P. Mendes, - 
I, therefore, request you will insert the following, which I vouch 
| to be the true state of religious matters among the Israelites of | 
| this town, and which I trust, will at once explain the letter alluded © 
toand remove every misconception. = 
There are unhappily to be found in this small community, two 
or three individuals totally uninformed of religious affairs, who, | 
deeming reform indispensable, fancifully oppose themselves to 
every established rule, to the utter anguish of all who were their 
parents’ friends. Thus, after interrupting the services. of the ! 
| Synagogue by chaunting with the minister, artfully responding in — 
| tunes different from the proper ones, refusing to say the blessing, 


| though capable, on being called to the law, and invariably leaving | 


| the synagogue before the conclusion of the service; they have 


| adopted the resolution (decidedly an agreeable one for us) of | 


hever attending the synagogue save on the Festivals. All this is — 
openly alleged to be with the hope of driving our present | 
minister, the Rev. Mr. Mendes, from the community, and re- 
engaging the Rev. Mr. Carillon, qualifying such opprobious 
concuct by calling it a desire to produce a wholesome reform, 
an exertion to check vagabond orthodoxy (these are their favourite \ 
terms); they lose no opportunity of turning every expression 
used by Mr. Mendes in the pulpit, into an espousal of their 
| Opinions. Now, Mr. M. has done for us, all he can do with 
| ample rabbinical authority —he has given us a service becoming 


rational men — he has successfully striven to satisfv the desire of 


those orthodox Jews who are attached to the old paths, while he 
has won the quondam Carillonites (a sorry few excepted) by the 
order, devotion, and impressiveness of the services—he found 
division when he came, and has laboured to restore unanimity. If | 
in the course of these labours he has gained a few enemies, he has 
te satisfaction to know, that they belong not to that class of his 
convregation, whose birth and education might render them for- 
midable. Mr, M., therefore, does not lend himself to these 
murmurers; to drive him from this place, is their avowed end 
and aim. On the last Passover evening, Mr. M. preached ; and 
in developing the principles of the mod» (Passover), enjoined ° 
‘trict obedience and uuawavering fidelity to NWN (Law of 
Mosés), the only true revelation of the divine laws known to the- 


with the hands than the head. 


World. Not one word was uttered concerning the observance of | 


| seven and not eight days, not one sentence put forth which could 


be construed into a disquisition whether one or two days’ festivals 
were imperative. Consequently, the assertion that Mr. M. declared 
himself for reform, and accordingly only seven days were kept, 
is a falsehood, as complete as it is malicious, written for the pur- 
pose of ruining Mr. M.'s prospects, and incensing his father and 
his English friends against him. Mr. M, attended the Synagogue 
with his lady.on the second and on the eighth day of the festival, 
but there was then no “ Minyan.” I and others of Mr, M.'s 
friends advised him to treat the Reformer of the Morning Journal 
with the contempt his conduct merited, relying for satisfaction on 
the inevitable result of all sinful malice. 
2) my pwd (Ps. xxxiv. 22). 
| Tam, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


Z. 


[We readily give insertion to the above letter, although our 
respected private correspondent at Montego Bay, did under date — 


of the 6th ‘of May, reply to the article inserted in the loeal 


| journal alluded to.]—Ep. J. 


- THE STUDY OF JEWISH HISTORY IN JEWISH 


SCHOOLS, 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


history, particularly as it will, perhaps, fitly follow your striking 
article on the Study of Hebrew in Jewish Schools. Although 


we cannot rank the study of Jewish history as high as that of © 


Hebrew itself, yet, at any rate, the acquirement of historical 


knowledge is not to be depreciated. The study of history 


stands among the first of those which imbue the mind with 


knowledge, and teach it to exert itself to the. best advantage — 


through the experience of past ages. Whatever has been dis- 
covered, whatever has been accomplished, by aceident or the 


genius of the ancients, has been stored up in the vast magazine. 


of history, from which posterity may draw knowledge. In fact, 


without history, the life of men would travel on through the cycles. 


of the world like the brute beasts which perish, and instead of 
being gradually brought under improvement until they reached 


the very height of civilization, they would remain precisely at. 


the same point at which they started. ere 
It is history which brings the various phases of jurisprudence 


at one glance before the eye of the legislator, and enables him to 


choose the best systems by a comparison of their past effects ; it 
is history which records the inventions of the human intellect, so 


that they may be acted upon and improved by succeeding time :* 
‘in-one word, history gives us all the gold of antiquity that we of 
‘more modern days may work up the ore into all manner of precious 


articles. But as this strain will lead me too far from the more imme- 


-* In his zeal for the claims of history, our worthy corre:pondent has 


departed too much from truth in this sentence to allow us to pass it over in 
silence, Which might perhaps be construed by malignity into acquiescence. 
It is perfectly true, as he states, that history is the mainspring of legisiative 
actions, and that by experience of the past, we can provide for the future; 


\ but to say that inventions are carried down by history, ts, with ail 


deference to our correspondent, a most manifest absurdity. An invention, 
in our modern sense, is something tangible, and, as such, it has to do more 
It is not an action which passes away and 
requires to be remembered, but it is something which remains with us when 
once created. Now, history is the especial remembrance of things past; and 
we do not need it to bring before our minds things present. Uf all history 
were to be swept from the earth to-morrow, invention would be car: ed on 
and improved with the same rapidity; for when once the knowledge of one is 
acquired, it becomes, as it were, part of our nature, and, like the art of 
swimming, when once learned, it is never forgotten.—-Ep. J. C. | 


ik 


Sir,—As you have so often expressed your willingness to open 
your columns for the reception of any article of an educational 
character, I think that I need scarcely apologise for sending. you 
these few remarks of mine, on the subject of the study of Jewish 
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diate subject of Jewish history, I will hasten on to this particular 
department ; and I hope to shew, that not only is the study of it a 
valuable auxiliary to every member of the Jewish community, but 
is absolutely incumbent upon him in his character as a Hebrew. 
Where, may we ask, shall he attain the knowledge of those 
customs and observances which are so peculiar to his nation, 
but through the medium of history? And if he should answer 
that others will collect them for him and teach him, we can only 
answer, that he still further criminates himself by this excuse, 
since he allows that when the means of knowledge are open, he 


. still refuses to seek’ them, and would rather rest himself in blind 
security on the faith of others, than judge and learn for himself | 


in a manly and willing spirit. No, we would have each Hebrew 
turn to the paths of knowledge, whether to gather instruction in 
doctrine or in practice, whether to profit by the glorious examples 
of piety which our history holds up for our imitation, or to gaze 
upon the just punishments of guilt which are related, that we may 


fear to err in the same manner. The History of histories, the | 
Book of books, is open to all who are desirous to read. Within its |} 
-- - pages are the records of centuries past, written for our learning, | 
that we might be able, by the light of example, to trace our way | 
through the dark windings of life, to eschew evil and to do good. 


But if this will not suffice (yet who will be bold enough to say so?), 


_ there are other works, which, though they cannot supply its place, || 


‘may yet follow at a humble distance; and amongst these may be 
safely reckoned, “ The Way of Faith, or the Abridged B.ble,” 


which you recommended in your last week’s Journal, and which || 
fully warrants the encomiums which you greeted it with. have_ 


the book inyself, and, as far as my humble opinion goes, I 


think that it fully answers the object of its publication, and is a || 


desirable volume both for school and domestic uses. For the 


_formier, it is especially adapted; and as all study is essentially a |} purchased with the view of depriving the public of their contents, 


going to school, at whatever time of life it may happen, such 
works as this, though more peculiarly fitted for the school-room, 


may very properly be used, even in’ matured age. It is much to | 
be lamented, that there are not more books of this class, in order || 
to promote religious and historical knowledge among our co- 


-religionists. 


- the times of the Captivity, down to the present, an utter darkness 
seems to hang over events ; and if you were to put the question 


to a hundred Jewish children, when their forefathers left the East, — 


ninety-nine of the hundred would wonder what you meant; and 


you might consider yourself extremely fortunate if the hundredth — 


could tell you who his forefathers were. Such a state of things 


may seem an exaggeration for the purpose of raising a smile; but 


Lam afraid that it is too near the truth, and that ignorance of all 
his nation’s peculiar history is stamped most undeniably on the 


Hebrew’s mind. How then are these things to be remedied ? | 


For that is the real question, since it is of no use to prove the 
disease, or to expose the wound, unless with the view of seeking 
how we may best attempt a cure. It is manifestly a blot on the 
Jewish character (which ought to be kept unstained, in order to 
_ shew the exclusives in power, that the Jews, though unemancipated, 


are not so from their own unworthiness, but through the slander 


of their enemies). It is, I say, a blot upon our character, that we 


should be so ignorant of our own. history as we certainly are. 


We should be more careful of our honour, and strive by all our 


power to keep it as untouched as we can, in order that our oppo- 


nents may be put to shame, Let us have the history of our 
nation taught in our schools; let us have suitable books put into 
the hands of youth; and above all, let us strive with all our hearts 
and energies in this good cause, so that the rising generation may 
be better than their fathers, and more fitted to repel the weapous 
of calumny by the shield of truth. — I am, Sir, 


Yours respectfully, 


‘the real title of the book, which. he entered under the name of 


library. It is only open to the public between the hours of eleven 


| books been suffered to come into the hands of private persons, 
they might perchance have been turned to the advantage of the 
literary world in general ; but as it is, they are doomed to oblivion, 


Beyond the history of the Bible, I believe that very few know | 
much, or indéed, anything at all of the history of our race. From 


respect, 


‘Tuts sect derives its name from one named Jacob Frank, bora 


bordering on Turkey; and, when he returned to his native land, 


taken up his abode in Podolia, he obtained a great number of 
| disciples among the Polish Jews, among whom there were eve) 
some Rabbins of repute. His warmest adherents were the Jews 


thoi 
several of his disciples, a pilgrimage to Salonnik, where 


oe To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle, 


nders, 


as S that 
Catalogue itself, merely with the exposition of the errors into 


which the compiler has fallen. 1 will only mention one instanep 
There is a book in the library upon the title-page of which there 
are these words: sin wim 3po nmr This is a new book.” The 
compiler of the Catalogue, in his innocence, took these- words ag 


"5D my—an error which will draw a smile from the lips of every 
one, who is but somewhat familiar with Hebrew or science jy 
general. Besides such errors in what he has said,.the writer of 
the catalogue has committed many and greater ones, by the omis. 
sion of what ought to have been said. oe 


‘The want of a perfect and good Catalogue is doubly felt, when 
we consider the scanty number of the hours of admission to the 


and one, and not even onevery day of the week; and as for the 
numerous and valuable Manuscripts which that Library contains, 
there is no admission to a sight of them. 


It really seems as if that fine selection of works had hess 


but not with that of rendering them & public property. Had the 


and to a gradual decay within the precincts of a locality, that, 
from its destination, ought to be a place of study. 
Hoping that these observations may Le appreciated by those 
who have the power of altering the present state of things in that 
Tam, Sir, yours, etc, 


London, September 6, 1848. ‘DIoGENEs. 


‘THE SECT OF THE FRANKISTS. 
(From the French of Hollanderski.) 


Poland in the year 1712, who, in his youth, was a distiller of 
brandy. In after-years, he travelled to the Krimea and the countries 


he brought with him the reputation of a great cabalist. Having 


of the communities of Landskron, Busk, Osiran, Opotschas, 
Kribtschin, and several other localities. The doctrine which 
spread among his disciples was that of Shabbathai Zevy, bat er 
diverse modifications. For that purpose lie composed . a 
entitled, ‘1 am now arrived at the Source,” of which ore 
lated many manuscript copies among his followers. He did 2 
however, make himself known by miracles, like his prea 
or like his rival and contemporary, Bescht ; but his success ‘ 
attributed to the direct influence of the divine spirit, of ait 0 
was believed to be possessed. His celebrity excited the aig 
the ‘Rabbins, who persecuted him and_ his followers wit 2 

utmost animosity. He intended at one time to undertake 


Sir,—May I beg of you, through the medium of your valuable 
‘ Journal, to give publicity to the following observations 3 eC 
It must be allowed and thankfully acknowledged by all th 
| friends of Jewish literature, that the library of the wine a 
(Beth Hamidrash) in Leadenhall Street, has made valuabi 
acquisition by the purchase of the select library of the late Chief 
Rabbi, among which there are many excellent and rare works 
But the advantage that might be derived for the public from that 
acquisition, is greatly impeded by the following circumstances: 
The Catalogue of that library, which has been compiled not 
very long ago, is so imperfect, and indeed, so full of blu & 
| 
| 
4 | 
4 | 
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chief, Berachia,* then resided. The Rabbins denounced them to 
the government of f oland as persons who proposed to emigrate ; 
_ in consequence of which the pilgrims were arrested on the fron- 
tiers and thrown into p:ison. Their friends then addressed 


themselves to the bishop of Podolia, who was known to be an 


upright man, and, through his intercession, they obtained a letter 

tent from the king, granting them the permission of settling in 
Podolia, and of forming a separate sect, under the name of 
Joharites (from the cabalistical book Zohar, which they adopted as 


the base of their religion), or, as they Were also termed, Anti-- 


Talmudists, because they rejected the Talmud. 
Frequent discussions about religious matters took place between 


the two parties in the churches of Kamieniec, Podolski, and— 


Lemberg, in the presence of several cardinals and officers of the 
king. By these discussions, the articles of faith to which the 
Frankists adhered became known. The following extracts will 
ive the reader an idea of the principal features of their creed :+ — 


“ We believe in all that God has, from time immemorial, com-— 
municated to man by tradition and revelation: and we consider | 


ourselves bound, not only to practise what we are commanded by 


the law, but to penetrate into the sense of our doctrines, in order | 


to discover the mysteries that lie hidden therein, nee 
“ We believe that Moses, the Prophets, and all our ancient 
teachers, have frequently used in their writings figurative expres- 


expose her beauty to every beholder, but expects of her true 
admirers that they would take pains to lift the veil which 
hides her features... . 
sufficient to understand merely the literal sense of the sacred 


| writings, but that divine assistance is required to comprehend the — 
| real sense of numerous passages. Thus David exclaimed, ‘ Open — 


| thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of thy 
law’ (Ps. exix. 18). If David had been able to understand: all 


by the aid of his own intellect, why should he have prayed for 
divine assistance? ‘ Woe,’ says the book Zohar, ‘ woe to the 


man who sees in the law nought but simple narratives and ordi- 


nary words. For if really it contained but such, we might now || 


compose a law even more worthy of admiration.’ _ 
| “ We believe, that, of all the expositions of the Law, that one 
| which the book Zohar gives, is the best and only true one, and 


| that the Rabbins of the Talmud, on the contrary, have given false 


| interpretations, which are in manifest contradiction with the 
divine attributes and the charity taught by the Law. 


_“ We believe that there is but one God, who had no beginning 
and will have no end; who alone has created the worlds and all. 
that they encompass, both what we know and what we do not || 


know.” 


Several of their articles of faith bear a strong allusion to a | 
The following is their belief with respect: 


belief in the Trinity. 
to Messiah : — 
mortal Messiah, who will deliver them and raise them above all 
other nations. But God himself will appear under a human 


form, and redeem mankind from their state of depravity. He 


will, however, not only redeem the Jews, but all those who believe 
in him, while the infidels shall be thrust into the abysses of per- 


In this article it is not clearly stated which Messiah they 


meant; and, as they professed several principles somewhat similar 
to Christian dogmas, the Cardinal Kamieniz thought that he 


might eventually induce that sect to adopt Christianity ; he there- 


* This name he received in Turkey, where all Europeans, both Christians | 


and Jews, are thus denominated. . | 

The original contains long extracts from these articles of faith, which 
were published at Lemberg in the Polish idiom, as well as in Rabbi- 
nical Hebrew. But we have deemed it sufficient to give merely some lead- 
‘Ng principles of their faith, without entering into the details of their deduc- 
tton.— Translator. 
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fore granted them his protection, and used all his influence with 
the government in their favour. In order to revenge themselves 


for the intrigues which the Talmudists set on. foot against them, 
these sectarians persuaded the cardinal to order all the Talmudical 


books in his diocese to be burnt. Their insolence went so far, 
that one of them, riding one Saturday through the Jewish quarter, 
stopped before the house of the Rabbi, and there burnt a copy of 
the Talmud. 

The Rabbins, infuriated by such acts, addressed themselves to 


Count Bruhl, the Polish minister, who sent them to the nuncio — 


of the pope, then present at Warsaw. ‘To the latter they 


demonstrated, that although many principles of that sect seemed 


to be in accordance with Christianity, yet they did not distinctly 
declare Jesus to be the Messiah, but believed that Shabbathai 
Zevy was the anointed, and that it was to be feared that many 


Christians, deceived by the ambiguity of the terms, might em- 
brace their creed. Among other things, they were accused of | 
The nuncio sent a report of this” 


considering adultery as lawful. 
affair to Rome, where it was submitted to a strict investigation. 


During these transactions, the Cardinal Kamieniz died, and the 
Frankists having thus lost their principal support, the Rabbinists: 
prevailed against them, and carried their persecutions so far, that | 
| a great number of the new sect resolved to emigrate to Moldavia, | 


and to settle at Choczim and its environs. But the first per- 


sons who arrived there were denounced to the pasha and to the cadi — 
| by the Rabbinists, who said that they were not true Jews, and 
} that they did not acknowledge the authority of the Chacham — 
~Baschi (Chief Rabbi of Constantinople). 
.. We believe, therefore, that it is not |] 


pillaged the new comers. The rest of the Frankists, being 


apprised of this, gave up the idea of settling in Moldavia; and | 
since, as Jews, they could not procure themselves any protection, 
either at home or abroad, a great number of them adopted Chris- 
tianity externally, ‘in the same way-as their brethren in Tarkey 
had adopted Mahomedanism. ‘They became converts with the 
hope of being able to live secretly according to their own doc-. 

trines, like their co-religionists in Salonnik. But the Christians _ 
proved less tolerant than the Mahomedans. 
known that they held secret meetings, the authorities ordered | 
their beards to be shaved off on one side, to show that they were 


neither Jews nor Christians; and, thus disfigured, they were sent 
to work at the erection of a fortress. | eee i 


Among those converted Zoharites, there was also Jacob Frank, | 
who, being still attached to his Jewish adherents, and making 
proselytes wherever he went, was denounced by the Rabbinists 
for teaching his principles to Christians. Upon this accusation — 
he was put in prison, where he languished for several years. — 
Meanwhile, his disciples increased in number, both in Peland and _ 


in Germany. But, upon the Russians invading Poland, they 
took the fortress of Czenstochow, and liberated Frank, who was 
imprisoned there. He then travelled in Poland, Bohemia, and 


several other countries, and received large sums of money from — 


“We believe that the Jews in vain expect the arrival of a his admirers. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Scenery AROUND Hesron.—There is no part of Palestine 
which I have visited, so well cultivated as the country around 
Hebron. On the evening of our approach to the city, we passed 


for miles through scenes of ravishing loveliness, varied with hill 


and dale, of wood and corn fields, and vineyards, illuminated by — 
the rays of the declining sun, — 
groups of men and cattle busy at the harvest. Nothing could be — 


The prospect was enlivened ‘by 


conceived more rich, brilliant, and smiling than this garden of 
Eden. ‘Thoughts of the days of old rose up, to give their interest 
to a scene replete with patriarchal associations aud historic events, 
But here there was no melancholy contrast, as this country else- 
where presents, of present desolation and departed glory. The 
teeming threshing floors and the clusters of Eshcol, are proofs 
that the land is ot unworthy of its ancient patriarchs and 
kings. —Jewish Intelligence. 
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Thereupon, the Turks 


As soon as it was 
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JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Jews’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTI- 
TUTION.— A correspondent informs us that in addition to the 
lectures to be given: by Dr. Raphall, B. Van Oven, Esq., M.D., 
hasin the most handsome manner placed his gratuitous services at 
the service of the Institution, which the Committee have promptly 
accepted. The subject of the lecture will be on the genius and 
writings of Schiller. We trust that Mr. Van Oven’s example 
will be followed by many more of our talented co-religionists. 


Western Jewisu Girts’ Free Scuoor.—On Wednesday 


se’nnight, the whole school and the two governesses were taken | 


out on an excursion for the day, down the river to Greenwich 
Park, by the president and the ladies and gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, who liberally treated the children and the rest of the 
company to a cold collation, spread on the grass in the park, and 
afterwards to tea in Mr. Larkan’s garden. The pupils walked in 
procession two and two, headed by the president, and accompanied 


by the ladies and gentlemen of the Committee, the governesses, — 
and the secretary, from the school to Hungerford Pier, at eleven 


‘o'clock in the morning, and left Greenwich at six o’clock in the 


evening. The novelty of a Jewish public school at the West _ 


End turning out for a holiday, excited considerable interest ; and 


_ numerous enquiries respecting the school were made in the streets — 


and at Greenwich, which the Committee answered by handing 
copies of the last annual report. f 
augmented the enjoyment of the children, and it was a delightful 


scene to behold them pursuing their innocent gambols in the | 


open air, without restraint, although under the supervision of 


their best friends, the founders and managers of the school.— 


: ( Communicated.) 


Jews’ Inranr Scuoot.—On Wednesday last, sixty-three of | 
the children belonging to this Institution, attended by their || 
-governesses, etc., were treated to an excursion to Greenwich — 


Park, at the expense of the president, F. H. Goldsmid, Esq., and 


the gentlemen of the Cominittee. The children. were’ neatly || 


production of a Printed Receipt, signed with th 


— dressed in new frocks and hats, the gift of a benevolent friend. 


Their clean, neat, and healthy appearance attracted the notice of || 
_all who saw them, and the children passed a day of enjoyment | 


with all that innocence which appertains only to childhood. 


Deatn or THe OF THE KARAITES.—On the 9th of 
May, died Rabbi Abraham, the chief of the Karaim at Jerusa- |} 
lem: Rabbi Abraham had been highly respected by all the 


- inhabitants of Jerusalem, for his kindness, mildness, and integrity; || 


he is now no. more this side the grave. He possessed man 


amiable qualities, and was remarkable for his easy, polished, and 
dignified manners. His successor, Rabbi Moreno Covo, is a plain, 


sensible, unostentatious character, and has the reputation of being 
a learned rabbinist.—Jewish Intelligence. | 


Lecenp or Maimonipes.—The extraordinary degree of royal] 
favour enjoyed by him, at last excited the jealousy of his col- | 


leagues, the other court physicians. 
rum. 
_ malicious design, by secretly mixing with poison a draught pre- 


They determined on his 


pared by Maimonides for the monarch, and then accusing him | 


of the imtention to destroy the king. In vain did Maimonides 
affirm his innocence: his guilt was clear in the eyes of his 
judges; for a dog, to which at the suggestion of the accusers a few 
drops were administered, died on the spot. Nor was Saladin him- 
self, though convinced of the innocence of his favourite, able to 
save him, so clamourously did the united voices of the con- 
spirators and their dupes demand the blood of the traitor. The 
only mercy which the king could show him, was to leave to his 
option the manner of his death. This favour, however, eventu- 
ally proved the means of saving his life; for aware of the imperfect 
anatomical knowledge of his enemies, he desired to be put to death 
by having his veins opened. He foresaw that the physicians, being 
unacquainted with the existence of a certain vein, which, if not 


opened, though all others be emptied of their fluid, still contains a 


he withdrew secretly to Palestine; and there, ¢ 


Writings of Maimonides, by Dr. A. Benisch. 


The fine state of the weather 


Ere long they found an opportunity for carrying out their || 
: | BESS most respectfully to inform the Jewish Public, that he has jus 


, ated. No charge for packages, booking, etc. 


quantity of blood sufficient for preserving life, would consider y. 
apparent death as real; and that thus, when delivered ag . et his 
to his disciples, an opportunity would be afforded, by proper te 

ment, to restore him to life. Having initiated these into thes = 
and given them the necessary instructions, Maimonides oi 
went the operation, as his enemies thought, of being ia 
death. Having recovered, in order to escape further persecution, 


oncealed jn , 
seclusion, the 


cavern, composed, during the twelve years of his 
above mentioned work, “ Repetition of the Law.”— 


Q.—Where is it mentioned that penitence, accompanied with 
charity and kindness to the poor, may be the means of avertiy 
an impending evil? | 8 

A.—Dan. iv.27. Daniel says to Nebuchadnezzar —« Where. 
fore, O king, let my counsel be acceptable unto thee, and break 
off thy sins by righteousness, and thine iniquities by shewing 
mercy to the poor; surely it may be a lengthening of thy tran. 


quillity.”’ The particle 71 (hen), rendered “ if” in the English 


version, should be rendered in this place “surely,” or “ behold.” 
— Myers Questions and Answers on the Bible. 


— 


MARRIED.» 


At Oxford, on Wednesday, 30th ult., by the Rev. N. Jacobs 
Mr. A. J. Woolf, son of the Rev. Isaiah Woolf, of Oxford, to 


Fanny, daughter of Mr. Friedman, of Romford. After the 


ceremony the Rev. Mr. Jacobs delivered an impressive address 


suited to the occasion. 


It is particularly requested that no Money be paid m 
account of the JEWISH CHRONICLE, except upon the 


name of the Proprietor—JoserH 


Canterbury Congregation 
IEG respectfully to inform the Jewish Public, that their NEW SYNA- 
‘Consecrated by the Reverend Ir. Adler, 
On Tuespay, the 19th day of September (5x x”), at One o’clock, P.M, 
on which occasion they earnestly hope to bave the pleasure of the attend: 


ance of their friends and subscribers. 


~The Committee intend to celebrate the event bya Dinner, to take place = 


on 

VALLENTINE,. 
132, HOUNDSDITCH, anv 23, STONEY LANE, LONDON, 
Imported a choice parcel of fine o:7NX and green oa; and from 


more than 50 years’ experience (the business having been carried on by his 
late Father “7 ym) /9) he can defy competition, and he is enabled to sell a! 


astonishingly low prices, never offered to the public before. He respectfully 


solicits early orders, which will be promptly attended to and duly apprecl- 
Fineoow. 


JEWS EIN POLAND. 
ES ISRAELITES DE POLOGNE. Par Leon Hott2® 


“tary 0 
4 \rERSKI, Price 5s. The above Work contains a complete history 


| the Jews of Poland, from the earliest times; besides many jnterest!ng 


details respecting the Karaites and other Jewish sects. To be had at the 


Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus yi hay” 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Finsbury-circus, and pu le Offiess 
W. Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronies es 
24 § 132, Houndsditch, inthe City of London. Friday, Sep tember” 
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